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PRIZE ESSAY ON THE SABBATH. * 

1: will be recollected that several months since, 
@ correspoudennt of the N. Y, Observer offered 
the sum of Fify Dollars for the best written 
“Essay on the importance of the Sabbath regard 
ed merely as a Civil Institution.”” The Com 
mittee appointed to decide the merits of the Es 
gays presented for examination, were the foll -w 
ing respectable gentlemen, viz —James Ken! 
J M. Matthews, Wm. W. Woolsey. Afier « 
critical comparison of the talents displayed in 
twenty-four Diseertatious, they awarded the pre 
mium to the Essay written by Wm. Jay, Esq. of 
Bedford in Weschester county, N. York. The 
premium was generously presented vy the au 
thor, Mr. Jay, to the Female Sabbath Schoo! 
Union Society of N Y. The following are ex 
tracts from this ingevious production:— 

Christian Watchman. 

Ii we reflect for a moment, what a vast propor 
tion of mankind are doomed to daily labour for 
their subsistence, we shall be sensible, that mul- 
titudes are necessarily d: prived of all opporiu 
pity of acquiring religious information, excep: 
such as the Sabbath affurds. Were the Scrip- 
tures universally distributed, there would stili 
be mary without ei:ber ability or leisure io per 
use them. To such pérsons, the Sabbath briugs 
not mere!y a respite from toil, and consequently 
time tor rel'gious study aud meditation, but al- 
so the sasiruction of the pulpit, aud the rites and 
worship of the house of Ged. Without a period- 
jcal and genera! cessation from labour, the pub 
jic wors ip of the Deity, and the religious in- 
structioa counected with it, would be greatly 
interrupied, if not wholiy abandoned. The min 
isiers of religion could not advaniageously exer- 
cise their functioas, uoless their people were 
permitied at stated periods to suspend their or- 
dinaty avocations, in order to attend their mio 
isirations. Religious services if cesual and 
precarious, would afford but little benefit, and 
be offered to but few audiférs. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the sacred order itself would ulti- 
ma‘ely cease to exist; or it would sustain itself 
ouly by av usurped authority over the conscien 
ces of the peuple. Ignorance of the truths of 
Coristianity would lead to their perversion, and 
a bliod aud debasing superstition would take 
the place of that religion which while it sancti- 
fies the heart, enlightens the understanding. 
The clergy would in time, become the solede- 
positaries of religious knowledge, and would 
exercise a spiritual dominjoo, founded upen ig- 
norance and superstition. It at te present day, 
we take a survey of the various churches 10 
Christendom, we shall find that the observation 
of the Sabbath, atfords ao accurale standard of 
the degree ot religious truth and treedom pre 
vailing in each; and that with the profanatien o! 
this day, moral obliga‘ion is relaxed, religion 
sinks into superstition and uomeaning ceremo- 
nies: and the power of the priesthood rises su- 
periour to conscience and to reason. 

The agency of the Sabbath in preserving and 
extending the influence of religion, is net, how 
ever the only benefit it confers upon Society .— 
No politicai ins::tution whatever, conubutes so 
much tothe actual comfort and enjoyment o; 
mankind; and multitudes who derive uo religious 
advantages from it, participate largely in its tem 
poral blessings. 

The returning day of rest brings repose and 
quiet to thousands, who would oiwerwise spend 
their lives in uoremiluing labour. ‘Yhe avarice 
of the rich would extort from the necessities of 
the poor the uimost exertion of human sirength 
and endurance. Bu. the Savbath, like an angel 
of mercy, pays its-weekly visit to the children 
ol poverty aud of labour, suspeods their tail, re 
Vives their exhausted streayii, aud cheers thei: 
drooping spiriis with visions vi future happiness 
and glory. 

Every occupation naturally leacs to the for 
mation of certain habits both ef mid and bouy, 
and when the eccupation is pursued withoui in- 
termission, tnese habiis are formed, to the exclu 
sion of all others, and man is degraded into a 
mere wachioe, and readered uatis ior the hign 
Various duties to which jis Creator has calied 
him. But the relaxation aflorded by ihe Sabbath, 
allows the bodily and mental facu!ties te rscov 
er their woated tone and elas.ic)y, and preserves 
them in bealth and vigour. Wail. e return of 
this seasou of rest, the artisau reioves from his 
person, ihe filili contracied by a weck of labour, 
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eculist to his calling. 
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Arrayed ia clean an 


and new scenes open to his view. 
There im the presence of Hiw who is no respect 


however humble and obscure may be his pre 


mmortality—he listens to themee of high and 
eternal interest—he unites with his fellow citi- 
zens of every rank, in the adoration of the Dei- 
(y; and returos to his dwelling with enlarged 
conceptions and elevated hopes. His shop and 
iil its concerns are dismissed from his thoughts 
—o'her and delightful subjects engross his con 
emplation—the powers of his mind are called 
info action—and as he meditates on death, judg 
nent, and eternily, his heart swells with a sense 
ot his own high and immortal destinies. He 
calls his offspring around him, and after teach 
ing (sem to participate in his own hepes and 
con-olations, closes the day by kneeling with 
them before the threne of merey, to offer his 
thanksgiving for the past, and his prayers for the 
future. On the morrow he returns io bis work, 
his body invigorated by repose, and his. mind 
stored with useful topics, forthe exercise of his 
own faculties. Would we kuow, thea, the value 
of the Satbath, as a civil institution, in rescu 
ing the laborious peer from inoral and menta! 
degradation, let us compare the picture jus 
drawo, with thatofa being compelled to pass 
his lite within the narrow preciacts of a work- 
house, and occupied only in turning a wheel, or 
hrowing a shuttle. No Sabbath interrupts his 
labour—the voice of instruction uever breaks 
upoo his ear—the sphere of his knowledge is 
bounded by the rules of his ar'—his acquaintance 
with mankind is limited to his fellow labourers; 
while his few and casual momen s of relaxation 
are devoted io riot aud debauchery. 

But it is notin the humbler «.a‘ks of life alone 
hat the Sabbath has a tendency to purify aod 
elevate the moral and iotellectual faeulties of 
man. The frequent recurrence of a day devot- 
ed to repose and reflection, occasions a pause 
19 turmoil occupation, and arreats the attention 
even of those who are pressing forward ia the 
pursuit of wealth, of pleasure, and of honour.— 
Toe interruption which this day causes in our 
ordinary employments, recalls our thoughts from 
our own personal gratifications, and leads them 
to the contemplation of our present duties, and 
our future destinies. At suct) times conscience 
resumes her empire, aud the scii] small voice of 
religion, lately drowned in the tumult of the 
world, is heard and obeyed. 

To the Sabnath may be a‘tributed, whatever 
degree of cleanliness is found in the lower ranks 
of society. Incessant labour prevents atiention 
io personal appearance; and were it not for the 
rest enjoyed on tbe Sabbath, and for these habits 
which are caused by its public assembles, the 
most disgusting squalidness would be the inevi 
tabie let of the labouring portion ef ihe commu- 
nity. Itis solely owing to this institution that 
our whole population now appears every se- 
venth day in clean and decent clothes; and this 
practice contributes not less to propriety of be- 
haviour, than to health and comtort. The self 
respect which the circumstance of being well 
dressed naturally induces, tends to suften the 
manners, and to suppress rudeness aad in- 
decorum. 

This sacred day, by the solemn and and af 
fecting duties to which it is appropriated, 
spreads a calm over the ruffled surface of socie- 
ty, aud assuages the angry and selfish pavsions 
by which it is agitated. Inthe house of God, 
all meet as the children of the same Heavenly 
Father, and the heirs of the same hopes and 
promises. They listea to the same insiuctions, 
unite iv the same petitions, and acknow!edge the 
same standard of fuith aod practice. A com 
mon worshi)) excites mutual sympathy & affec- 
tion, and leads to an enierchange of kind and 
benevolent offices, 

The Sabbath also, frequently re-unites the 
iawily circie which had been broken throughout 
tbe week. The husband is restored to his wife, 
and the children to their parents; and t!e en 
dearmenis of domestic intercourse are eojoyed 
in peace and privacy. 

In Sunday schools we behold a mighty en 
gine, Whose influence in promoting the viriue & 
happiness of Society, no political economist is 
able to calculate. If the real substantial pros- 
perity of a slate, is to be estimated only by the 
comiort, sobriety, and intelligence of its citi- 
zens, the religious education of youth is the on- 
ily perennial spring of national feliciiy. Ta our 
own couuiry alone, more thae 100,000 children 
are ‘aught in these schools the highest and best 
of ali knowledge—their duty to God and man 
Were the Sabbath abolished, Suuday schools 
would cease with it;n0r could any adequate sub 
stitute be provided in theirroom. Education 








aud from his mind, the thought ead ansieries | 


aay indeed be furaished at the public expense; 


lecent apparel, he gore forth in the society ol, 
is fellow men. New ideas crowd upon his mind would afford new facilities for their commission. | ant. , ' ! 
If he has' tt would be difficult for any government, & im |gave of a superior nautical skill and bravery, 
been taught to appreciate the privileges of this, possible for our own, to provide religious in 
acred day, he repairs to the house of God — eruction for the young. But in Sunday schoois, 


rofpersous he feels the natural equality of the) without the smallest encroachment upon the 
iuman family, and rejoices in the reflection, that; rights of conscience, or upon the principles of 


sent lor, he is the heir of a blessed and glorious}in these alone is the influence of example con 


}|hut educaton unaccompained by a sense of mo 
ral oblligation, instead of restraining crimes, 


| this great and desirable object is attained, 


Jour political institu'ions. fa these schools, & 
stantly added to that of precept: aad religion is 
recommended to the youthful heart and under- 
standing, by the disinterested labours of pious & 
affectionate teachers. In these atone is the at 

teadance of the children not merely voluntary, 
but cheerful; aud punishment is unknown asa 
corrective, either of indolence or misbehaviour 

Inthe remarkable fact, that scarcely an instance 
has occurred, either in Great Britais or Ameri- 
ca, of the conviction of a felon who had enjoy 

ed the advantages of a Sunday school, we fied 


—— 
lant Decatur, and distinguished himself so much 
that he was promoted to the rank of a Lieuten- 
The promises which his incipient career 


were not disappointed by his future life. The 
battle on Lake Champlain on the I1th of Sept. 
1814, will not soon be forgotten. The enemy 
were decided'y superior in men aod metal; but 
Macdonough went into action, relying on the 
God of baitles, and came off victorious. On 
the morning of the victory he prayed with his 
men, and ashe saw the hostile fleet approach- 
ing, he remarked, -‘they are superior to usin 
force, but by the blessing of God we can beat 
them.’? During the battle he was fregently ob- 
liged to work his own guns, and three times be 
was driveo across the deck by the splinters, &c. 
which flewaround bim. When asked how he 
escaped amid such carnage? he replied, pointing 

the Heaven, “there isa power above which de- 

termines the fateofmen.”? This leads to con- 

template the brightest trait in his character, 








a strong and delightful testimony to the efficacy 
of this mode of instruction, in promoting the 
peace and good order of society 

* * * * * . 


x 
rhe boasted republics of Greece and Rome 
afforded less personal security to their citizens, 
‘han is now enjoyed under the most absolute 
government in Christendom. But why resort 
to the experience of past ages, wlien our own is 
pregaant witb instruction? We are ourselves 
familiar with a republic which prohibited the 
»bservance of the Sabbath, proclaimed christian- 
ity an imposture, and decreed that there was no 
lite beyond the grave. We have beveld the 
French people, bursung with convulsive strength 
every moral and political restraint, and prostra- 
ting at once the altar and the throne. We have 
witnessed their tremendous ¢fforts, to eradicate 
from their suil every vestige of monarchy and 
f religion; tearing from the tomb tbe remains of 
their kings, and denling in the dust the volume 
of inspiration. And did they thus rear an en- 
during fabric of civil and religious liberty? 
Were tyranny and priestcraft forever banisied 
from their land? Did the time redeemed from 
the service of God, augment the productive in- 
dustry of the nation? Did the maxims of infi- 
delity, substituted for the precepts of the Bible, 
lead to social order and individual happiness? 
Alas! the same generation which witnessed the 
birth of the terrible republic, beheld also its dy 
ing agonies. Gorged with blood, and exiausi- 
ed by crime, the French nation offered to the 
world the unparalleled spectacle of a whole peo 
ple,surrendering by their own suffrages, all their 
dear bought liberties inio the hands of one man; 
rejoicing in a despotism that rescued them from 
the horrors of an impious anarchy; aod thank. 
fully exchanging the bloody and abominable 
rites of atheism, forthe empty pageantry ofan in 
tolerant and superstitious church. 

Let us learn wisdom from the experience of 
the past. Let us cherish and revere the Sab 
bath, as the great instrument provided by a 
beneficent Creator, for promoting the present 
and eternal welfare of hischildren. As we love 
our country, and seek her glory and prosperiiy, 
let us conform to her instituitons, as far as 
we are able, to the injuuetions of Him, who Is 
abundant in wisdom, and goodness, and truth, 
and who has declared, “If thouturn away thy 
foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
oa my holy day; and call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honourable: not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own worda, then shalt thou 
delight thyself inthe Lord, andi will cause thee 
to ride upon the high pl 
oo — 6 * 6 = 
“” COMMODORE MACDONOUGH. 

The followiog brief notice of this distinguish- 
ed christian officer who has lately finished his 
course and (tve doubt not) entered into his rest, 
we extract from the New York Observer of last 
week. Philadelphian 

Com. Thos. Macdonough was boru at the 
Trap in New-Castle county, Delaware, in Dec. 
1783. His father, Dr. Thos. Macdonough, was 
a practising physician in that place at the com 
mencement of the Revolutionary War — Inspir- 
ed by the same ardour which animated so many 
at that eventful} period, he took up arms ia bis 
country’s cause, aud served as an officer during 
ihe whole of ihe war. Athis death, in 1793, he 
left four sons, of whom the subject of the pre 
sent article was the second. His elder brother, 
James, eatered as midshipman on board the 
Constellation, commanded by Capt Truxton, 
and in the action with the Insurgent, he lost a 
leg. On his return to his native state, Thomas, 
whewas then employed in astore in Middle- 
towb,caught from his brother tbe soldier’s flame 
and abapdoning his peaceful pursuits, entered 
asa midshipman io the Navy. 
time J7 years ofage. Soon afier entering the 
service he was engaged io the destruction of the 
Philadelphia frigate, and the subsequent capture 
ofa Tripolitan gun boat by the side of the gal- 


Too often is an babitua! reepect for the Christian 
religion and attention to its outwards forms, mis- 
taken for Christianity, and pressed into service 
to adorn the character of a soldier—not suctt 
are the claims of Macdonough to the character 
of a Christian. His religion appeared to be of 
that vital nature which reaches the heart, tém- 
pers the affections, and influences the actions, 
In a letter to a relative in his native state, writ- 
ten in June, 1314, he expatiates upon the happi- 
ness which he derives from his reliance on the 
merits, & atonementof Christ, and earnesily ex- 
horts the friends of his youth to a religious life 
as the only one which leads 'o happiness, and 
which good sense points out to those convinced 
of the reality of another world. To his brother’s 
widow, who had been Jeft in narrow circum- 
stances, he tendered liberal pecuniary aid, de- 
claring that his religion made him the widow's 
friend. 

The hero and the Christian, has now passed 
from the stage of action; but his memory wi! 

long be gratefully cherished. {n the most try- 
ing and appalling momeuts, he was cool and 
unshaken. In his manners and deporiment, he 
was peculiarly modest and unassuming; in the 
discharge of social and domestic duties, strict 
& conscientious; & in his faith in the Christian 
Religion, firm and unwavering. He has left 4 
sons and a daughter to lameut his losagy 


—eeee ee 
THE CONFERENCE MEETING. 
At alate meeting of this description in Boston, 
a venerable -Laymao from the country arose & 
addressed the audience tothe followiag effect: 
A little child was playing on the end of a wharf. 
An old gentleman who had observed him, afver- 
wards perceived he was missing. He hasened 
to the spot, and saw him eunk io the water. He 
called for help—but none came. He plunged 
in,—raised the child, and restored him to his 
parents. It wasa noble, a humane, a generous 
action; he was extolled in the papers, he was re- 
warded with a gold medal —At another ime an 
alarm of fire was given;—the noise increases; 
the citizens are aroused; the light soon s'\ows 
them where the devouring element is raging. 
They hssten to the spot, and while they are en- 
deavour'ng to extinguish the flames, itis an- 
nounced that asick man isin one of the cham- 
hers; le is so eufeebled that he cannot escape. 
But he must not be burnt alive—how shall he be 
rescued from the impending danger? An intre- 
pid man rushes through the flames, and at the 
risk of his own life, saves that of his suffering 
fellow man I was a heroic, a humane, a neble 
action. He is extolled in the papers, and ap- 
plauded inthe social circle. He fiods too, a 


aces of the earth.” @ “great veward in that inward consciousness which 


every man feels when he has done his duty. 
Brethren, do you believe the Bible? Do sou 
believe that “except a man be born agaio, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” I ask uot 
whether you assentto it verbally—butdo you 
believesit? Take a view then, of the various 
classes of men in this great city—first the scof- 
fers at religion—then the men of pleasure—thea 
ihe mere moralists-and O what multitudes do 
you find, wo have not been “bora again,” and 
therefore, dying as they have lived, cannoisee 
the kingdom of Gud! 

Now it is ceriain that the case of every such 
man is infisitely more dreadful than that of the 
drowning child, or the sick man in bis imminent 
exposure to the flames;—if in these latter eases 
we look only to the life which nowis. Each 
of them has a soul of more value than worlds. 
and that soul is exposed to eterual death’ Do 
you then wara them of their danger—to you tell 
them of ti.at Redeemer who can save to the ut- 
termost all that come unto Ged by him? If aot, 
are you the disciples of Christ? ‘*He that hath 
not the spirit of Christ, is none of his;’’ & Christ 
evea laid down his life, to save them that were 


He was at this Mogt, 


Brethren, be consistent—faith without works 
isdead. The most difficult part of your workig 
aearest home: awaken your own hearts, revive 
religion in your owa families; seek the co-oper- 











ES 
Btion of brethren like-minded; seek by importunate 
prayer the influences of the Holy Spirit. He that 
“turvs a sinner from the error of his way, shall 
save a soul from death,” and ifit is praise-worthy 
to save the life ofa fellow mortal, how much more 
to save the immortal soul !—Rec. & Tel. 
@ 

@ INTERESTING CONVERSION.™ 

Sometimes during the last fall and winter, Mrs. 
———, who lives in W———, N. Y. was awaken- 
ed to a deep sense of her danger, while wnrecon- 
ciled to Ged, and powerfully convicted of sin by 
the energies of the Holy Spirit. She had always 
been aconstant attendant upon public worship, re- 
spectful in her treatment of religion, and religious 

ersons, and strictly moral in her daily conduct. 
But ner mind, as well as that of her husband, was 
wholly engrossed with the cares of this world: and 
they prospered in their endeavours to gain pro- 
perty, while they continued unmindful of the Au- 
thor of all their mercies. 

After her awakening, her convictions and dis- 
tress of mind, continued te increase, till they issu- 
ed in a hope, that she had passed from death unto 
life She then, at a suitable time, offered herself 
to the church, and was received into their commu- 
nion, 

Her husband was a man who was beloved by his 
companiens, and being of a lively, social turn of 
mind, his company was much sought by those who 
delighted in the merry jest, or the amusing tale 
He was not an open opposer of religion; on the 
contrary, he was usually found in his place in the 
sanctuary, and treated serious things with much 
outward attention. Like thousands of others in a 
gospel land, he was thoughtless ard careless, re- 
spécting his best interests, yet, perhaps, thought 
and meant to die the death of the righteous, Dur 
ing the whole time his wife was under conviction, 
he manifested no concern, and no opposition. But 
the day on which she united herself with the 
church he was observed to have absented himseli 
from the sanctuary. A neighbour who called and 
invited him to a:tend, was answered in such a 
manner as shewed that the evil of his heart hac 
begun to work. And intruthit had! Asa fami 
ly they lad lived harmoniously till now. A divi- 
sion had taken place. Their feelings, their mo- 
tives, their pursuits, and their interests were differ- 
ent. He felt that his companion had left him, and 
that he must now tread the paths of sin alone.— 
His selfish heart was grieved, and its bitterness 
was manifested by unkindness and repraaches.— 
To human appearance, their domestic happiness 
hid fled forever. 

Mrs. ———, betook herself to the throne of 
grace, and spread her trials before her covenant 
God. Her prayer was heard, and the heart of her 
companion was deeply smitten, yet in a way, and 
by means wholly unexpectecl. 

Coming in from his labour, on the afternoon of 
Monday, he began to reproach his wife for the 
transactions of the preceding day, and expressed 
his deep regret, that she should forsake his socie- 
ty for that of Christians; reminded her of the hap- 
py days they had seen, and lamented their present 
difference of feeling and interest. 

Lookirgy him full in the face, the tear of affection 
and pions concern stealing from her eyes, Mrs. 
——— thus addressed him; “Do you wish me to 
return to the same situation in which I was before 
I found peace in Christ? Do you desire me to be 
a guilty, unpardoned sinner, exposed to the wrath 
of a holy God? Are you willing that I should be 
destitute of holiness, filled with sin, and devoid of 
that peace which I now possess? Do you imagine 
that [ shall be less affectionate, or less useful to 
you, because 1 am a Christian? Permit me to en- 
joy my religion in peace, and I promise never to 
disturb you by remonstrances, in any course you 
may pursue.”’ Conviction seized upon his heart. 
Filled with distress, he hastily left the room, and 
sought a place where to weep. Conscience was 
now awake, reproaching him for his sin, & threat- 
ening the wrath of God. With tears of penitence 
he sought his injured companion, confessed the 
wrong he had done her, and intreated her prayers. 
With her, this was a time of intense anxiety, and 
agonizing supplication. She felt that in all pro- 
bability this was the crisis of his soul, and the de- 
cision of his eternal character. Her prayers were 
heard. God said to the troubled mind of Mr. 
——-, “Peace, be still.” A new world opened to 
his view. Christ became the joy and support of 
his soul, and the Gospel plan of salvation his only 
hope. In just eight days from the time of his first 
impression, he found ‘that the peace of God 
passeth all understanding.’ He united with the 
visible church and is now an active, zealous, and 
devoted Christian. The domestic altar is reared 
in his family, and that affection which formerly 
subsisted between him and his companion, had re- 
ceived a tie, which shall never be dissolved; while 
they both lo. k with humble hope, to an eternal 
union beyond the grave.— West. Recorder. 

@D 
A THOUGHT. 

A pious parent had three sons, who, notwith- 
standing all his admonition and instructions, min- 
gled with many prayers and tears, grew up to man- 
hood in scepticism and profligacy. The father 
died, and conceiving that it might perhaps pro- 
duce a good impression on the minds of his aban- 
doned children, to let them see how a Christian 
dies, the friends of the family introduced them to 
the bed-side of the expiring parent; but, to their 
unspeakable grief, the good man died under a 
cloud, and destitute of those strong consolations 
which believers usually experience in the closing 
scene. it was naturally enough supposed that the 
effects of this melancholy circumstance on the young 
men, would be to confirm them in their prejudice a- 
gainst religion; and strengthen them in their infide- 
lity. It was not so, however, for a few days after the 
funeral, the younger brother entered the room in 
which were the other two, and observing that he 
had \en weeping, they inquired into the cause. “I 
have been thinking, (said he,) of the death of our fa- 
ther.” “An! (they said,) a cismal death it was; 
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such a man as he Cied in such a state of mind?” “It 
has not affected me inthis way,(replied the young- 
er brother,) we all know what a Aoly dife our father 
lived, & what a gloomy death he died; now I have 
been thinking how dreadful our deaths must be who 
live such a wicked life!’? The observation was like 
an arrow to their consciences; they began to be a- 
larmed; they repaired to the ordinances of religion, 
which in their father’s life time they had despised, 
and ultimately became as eminent for piety as 
their exemplary parent had been. 





JACOB, THE CONVERTED MOHAWK 
Ain our last, we gave an account of a reformation 
among the Mohawk and Missisaugha Indians in U. 
Canada, froma letter of the Rev. Alvin Torry, the 
Methodist Missionary, who is stationed in that 
country. Mr, Torry states that there isa won- 
derful change in the external deportment of the 
Indians, as wellamong those, who before their con- 
version were moral and respectable as among the 
vile and abandoned. In illustration of his remark, 
he adduces the two following examples: 
N. Y. Opserver. 

Among the respectable is Jacob, the Mohawk, 
of good dispesition and amiable manners. His 
industry in the way of farming had raised him in 
his worldly circumstances to a more civilized and 
comfortable mode of living: and he seldom allow- 
ed himself to be intoxicated. Such was the char. 
acter of Jacob, that he was much esteemed, and 
thought to be a good and very happy man: and 
so did Jacob think of himself, till he heard the 
truth of the Gospelin power. He then saw him- 
self a sinner: his heart had never been changed 
—had never loved God—never worshipped him in 
spirit and in truth. At the camp-meeting Jaco) 
found peace, and returned to his home a happy 
Christian, and soon after rejoiced inthe conver- 
sion of his wife and two fine daughters Jacob is 
now much alive to the welfare of his people. Be 
fore his conversion, he looked with indifference on 
the degrading practices of his nation; but he now 
zoes from cabin to cabin, among his neighbours, 
saying, “Oh my brethren, do not these abomina- 
ble things The Great Spirit is angry. You 
must die—Now consider where the wicked man 
must go.” Jacob urges the new hirth—tells his 
people, “We must be born new Men, Our hearts 
new. His Spirit make us xe&w HEART,—Then, 
oh! Mucm pracg, mucH Joy.” Jacob twois much 
concerned for the rising generation of his people, 
and is very importunate for a school in his neigh 
boyrhood. 

The other [shall name is a man who was so 
given to drunkenness, that he would part with 
any thing to gratify his thirst for whiskey. On 
one occasion he offered to sel! the only bullock he 
had to obtain whiskey, and because his neighbou: 
would not purchase it, he attempted, in a rage, to 
destroy the creature. At an another time, when 
he had sold even the clothes that were worth any 
thing, he stole away from his wife the little seed 
corn which she had carefully reserved for planting 
rhis he offered for whiskey. Destitute as they 
were before, the poor woman now thought herself 
and family nearly undone, as this seed was their 
hope ofa future harvest for bread. The corn was 
purchased by one of our friends, who privately re- 
turned it to the afflicted woman. When intoxi 
cated, this man was very quarrelsome, and in his 
frays would sometimes get brnised and scarred in 
a shocking manner, and in this plight return to 
his hapless family, destitute of clothing, and bear- 
ing the description in Mark v. 2, of one possessed 
of devils, and coming from the tombs. Bat what 
hath God done for this poor degraded sinner? He 
is altogether changed. He is kind to his family, 
leads a praying life, “clothed, and in his right mind, 
sitting at the feet of Jesus.” He is now industri- 
ous and attentive to his religious duties, and we 
hope, through grace, that he will continue to a- 
dorn the Gospel he professes. 


EFFECTUAL CONVERSION. 

Archbishop Leighton, speaking of conversion, in 
his commentary on 1. Peter iv. 2. says—“Half a 
reformation in a Christian turns to his prejudice, 
it is only best to be thoroughly reformed; not te 
live one half to himself and the world; and as it 
were, half to God; which in reality cannot be. 
The only way is to have all sacrificed together; 
and to live to no lust; but altogether, and only to 
xod. Thus_it must be.--There isno monster in 
the new creation; nor half new creatore: Etrner 
ALL OR NONE AT ALL!” 


——= 
PRAYER ANSWERED. 
A ®udent in one of our colleges, at the last sum- 
mer term, was under serious itmpressions; but, @& 
his return home, they were in some measure 
worn off. A few days before the end of the vaca- 
tion, his father invited him to a retired apartment, 
and there described to him the temptations to which 
he was about to be exposed; the danger he would 
be in of losing his concern, and becoming harden- 
ed in impenitence and unbelief. ‘Now, my son, 
(said he) I would have you consider the two or 
three days that you yet remain with us, as perhaps 
your last opportunity of obtaining salvation;—the 
day you leave this place, [It was blessed with a 
revival] may be the day of executton to your soul.” 
He then requested every member of his family, (& 
there were many praying souls in it) to make this 
son a special subject of prayer, during his con- 
tinuance with them.—Very soon his stifled con- 
victions revived, and for several days his distress 
was so great that he could not think of returning 
to college. But prayer was heard forhim. He at 
length found refuge in the saviour; obtained a hope 
that through His merits, his sins were forgiven; & 
rejoiced in that liberty wherewitn Christ makes his 
people free. Rec, © Tel 
— + ao 
From the New York Observer. 
REVIVAL IN WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

¥"'The following is an extract of a letter froma The 
ological student, residing in Williamstown, Mass 
to his friend in this city, Itis dated Dec. 4th. 





what truth or reality can there be in religion, when 


But I have amother theme to descant upon; i: 


is for this purpose I now trouble you with another 
letter. Shali I say it! Can my pen describe it? The 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, is in the midst 
of us! The clouds of darkness which have so long 
hovered over us portending a dark, and dreary 
winter, have vanished; the cheering rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness have reached us—-our ioi- 
quities seem to have been forgotten,—and we en- 
joy indeed, a reviving season from the presence of 
the Lord. The high looks are brought low, the 
stiff necks are broken, the hardened sinners are 
melted. The rooms, once the scenes of revelry, 
are now little bethels for prayer. The hours of 
diversion are changed into hours of devotion. 
The tongues which were once reviling are now 
crying for mercy; and those who once reviled the 
praying Christiaa, are now begging for his inter- 
cession with the Godof Jacob. Ohfit is heart- 
melting as you go along the halls, to hear from al- 
most every room you pass the anxious prayer, 
God have mercy on me:—Thou Son of Jacob 
have mercyen me. Even Christians themselves, 
are astonished to see such a powerful work. Al- 
though some have been weeping between the 
porch and the altar, since the term commenced, 
yet the greater part of us were slumbering and 
sleeping;—and it was not till we heard the noise 
of the chariot wheels of the King of Zion, that we 
awoke, 


On Thurday, the first inst. we joined ina fast 
with the people, of the town. Such aday,I never 
experienced. The students collected at half-past 
ten, for conference and prayer. With two or 
three exceptions all were there. Not a dry eye 
was seen {in the room; some wept aloud. Since 
that time, our meeting are more than usually so 
‘emn. The recent converts collect their impeni- 
tent classmates together, every day, for prayer. 
\nd it may with truth be said, that aux are either 


Mvithin the ark, or knocking hard for admission. 


The term is wiihin a few weeks of its close; we 
alldreadits approach. We feel as if we wished 
not to separate, until the bands of Christ bind us 
all together, 


We cheerfully comply with the request of the 
writer of the letter, in giving the above a place in 
our columns. We wish,” he says, “Christians 
abroad may know our situation, that they may b« 
led to intercede for us; we do not desire it for os- 
tentation, but for that sole reason. We wish anq 
pray, for an interest in the prayers of the Church 
Middlebury College seems to be blessed with « 
refressing shower. God is doing great things 
for his church in thus reviving his work among 
the youth of our Colleges." 


Mittsburgah: 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER, 20, 1825. 














TOWN MEETING, 

At avery numerous meeting of the citizens of 
Pittsburgh, convened, in pursuagce of public no 
lice, at the Court House, on Wednesday evening 
the 14th. inst. for the purpose of devising means 
for the relief of the sufferers by the late calamitous 
fire. JOHN M. SNOWDEN, Esq. Mayor of the 
city, was called to the chair, and RopertT Burke 
and W. W. Ferrermay were chosen Secretaries. 


After the object of the meeting had been stated 
by the chairman, Henry Baldwin, Esq. proposed 
the following resolutions, which were unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

Resolved, That Harmar Denny, Wm. Woods 
& Denis S. Scully, Esqrs. be appointed a commit 
tee to solicit and receive subscriptions, for the 
relief of the sufferers by the late calamitous fire, 
from such of our fellow-citizens as reside between 
the southern side of St. Clair and the northern 
side of Market street. 

Resolved, That Mathew B. Lowrie, Esq. Mr. 
John Sheriff and James Ross, Jr. Esq. be appoint- 
ed acommittee for the same purpose, within that 
part of the city, between the eastern side of Mar 
ket and the seuthern side of Fourth Street. 

Resolved, That Mr. Charles Avery, James 
Young, Esq. and Mr. James Adams be appointed 
acommittee for the same purpose withir the resi- 
due of the city. 

Resolved, That Mr. John Sampson, Alexander 
Johnson, Jr. Esq: Mr. John S. Riddle, John Dar- 
ragh, Esq. and Mr. Wm. Hays, be a committee 
to superintend and direct the distribution of th: 
bmoney and other articles which may be received 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That the money, &c. collected by the 
Committees, shall be appropriated among those 
only who have lost their present means of gaining 
a livelihood. 

On motion of Mr. Joseph Patterson, it was 

Resolved, That those citizens, who have collect 
ed money &c. forthe relief of the sufferers, be re- 
quested to hand the same over, fur distribution, to 
the Committee appointed for that purpose by this 
meeting. 

After some preliminary observations, James S 
Craft, Esq. proposed the following Resolutions 
which were adopted, with but one dissenting 
voice: 


the calamitous visitation by fire, under which they 
have lately suffered, and of the damage and risk 
arising from the erection of wooden buildings 
within the city, which may prove the destruction 
not only of more valuable buildings, but of our 
lives and other property, do pray aud request the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania to invest our city au 
horities with full power to prevent the future e- 
rection of wooden buildings, within such portion 
of this city as the Councils thereof, may by thei: 
Irdinances describe and limit. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing Reso- 
ution, duly certified as the sentiments of the cit 
f Pittsburgh, be forwarded to each of the Sena 





.ors and Representatives of this Digtrict, with in 


Resolved, That this meeting; deeply sensible of | , 


structions to propose the immediate passage of a 
law for the above purpose. 

Mr. Baldwin moved the following Resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Resolved, That when this meeting adjourn it 
will adjourn to meet on Wednesday next the 2ist, 
inst. at 6 o’clock P. M. and that Joseph Patterson, 
George Evans, J. S. Craft and Francis Bailey, be 
acommittee to report, on said evening, « plan 
for supplying the city with water. 

Resolved,, That the proceeding of this meeting 
be signed by the chairman and Secretaries, and 
published in all the papers of this city. 

Attest. 

JOHN M. SNOWDEN, Chairman. 
ROBERT BURKE, 
W. W FETTERMAN, : Srenetirtes. 


__PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


From the National Intelligencer of December 6. 


The President of the United States transmitted 
this day to both Houses of Congress, by the hands 
of Mr. John Adams, Jr. the following 


MESSAGE, 
Fetlow Crrizeys oF tHe SENATE, 
AND OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Intaking a general survey of the concerns of our 
beloved country with reference to subjects inter- 
esting to the common welfare, the first sentiment 
which impresses itself upon the mind, is, of grati- 
tude to the Omnipotent Dispenser of all Good, 
for the continuance of the signal blessings of his 
Providence, and especially for that health which 
to an unusual extent, has prevailed within our 
borders; and for that abundance which, in the vi- 
cissitudes of the seasons, has been scattered with 
profusion, over our land. Nor ought we less to 
ascribe to Him the glory, that we are permitted to 
enjoy the bounties of His hand in peace and tran- 
quillity—in peace with all the other nations of the 
earth, in tranquillity among ourselves. There has, 
indecd, rarely been a period in the history of civil- 
ized man, in which the general condition of the 
Christian Nations has been marked so extensively 
hy peace and prosperity. 

_ Europe with a few partial and unhappy excep- 
tions, has enjoyed 10 years of peace, during which 
all her Governments, whatever the theory of their 
constitutions may have been,are successively taught 
to feel that the end of their institution is the hap- 
piuess of the people, and that the egercise of pow- 
er among men can be justified only by the bless- 
ings it confers upon those over whom it is ex- 
tended. 

During the same period,our intercourse with all 
those nations has been pacific and friendly—it so 
continues. Since the close of your last session, no 
material variation has occurred in our relations 
with any one of them. In the commercial and na- 
vigation system of Great Britain,important changes 
of municipal regulation have recently been sanc- 
tioned by act of Parliament, the effect of which, 
upon the interests of other nations, and particular- 
ly upon ovrs, has not yet been fully developed. In 
the recent renewal of the diplomatic missions on 
both sides, between the two governments, assu- 
rances have been given and received of the contin- 
uance and fincrease of that mutual confidence und 
cordiality by which the adjustment of many points 
of difference hac already been affected, and which 
affords the surest pledge for the ultimate satisfac- 
tory adjustment of those which still remain open, 
or may hereafter arise. 

The policy of the U. States, in their commercial 
intercourse with other nations, has always been of 
the most liberal character. In the mutualexchange 
of their respective productions, they have abstain- 
ed altogether from prohibitions; they have inter- 
dicted themselves the power of laying taxes upon 
exports, and whenever they have favored their own 
shipping, by special preferences, or exclusive priv- 
ileges in their own ports, it has been only with a 
view to countervail similar favours and exclusions 
granted by the natinns with whom we have been 
engaged in traffic, to their own peopie or shipping, 
and to the disadvantage of ours. Immediately after 
the close of the last war, a proposal was fairly 
made by the act of Congress of the third of March, 
1815,to all the maritime nations to lay aside the 
sysiem of retaliating restrictions and exclusions, 
and to place the shipping of both parties, to the 
common trade, on a fuoting of equality in respect 
to the duties of tonnage and impost. This offer 
was partially and successively accepted by Great 
Britain, Sweden, the Netherlands, the Hanseatic 
Cities, Prussia, Sardinia, the Duke of Oldenburg, 
and Russia. It was also adopted, under certain 
modifications, in eur late commercial convention 
with France. And, by the act of Congress of 8th. 
Jenuary, 1824, it has received a new confirmation, 
with all the nations who had acceded to it, & has 
been offered again to all those who are, or may 
hereafier be, wiiing to abide in reciprocity by it. 
But all these regulations, whether established by 
ireaty, or by municipal enactments, are still sub- 
ject to one important restriction, The removal of 
discriminating duties of tonnage and of impost, is 
limited to articlesof the growth, produce, ormanu- 
facture, of (ae country to which the vessel belongs, 
ar to such articles as are smost usually first ship- 
ed from her ports. It will deserve the serious 
consideration of Congress, whether even this rem- 
nant of restriction may not be safely abandoned, & 
whether the general tender of equal competition, 
made in the act of 8th January, 1824, may not be 

x ended to include all articles of merchandise not 
ohibiied, of what country soever they may be 
he produce or manufacture. Propositions to this 
effect have already been made to us by more thaa 
ne European government, and itis probable, that, 
if once established by legislation or compact 
with auy distinguished maritime State, it would 
recommend itself by experience of its advantages, 
‘o the general accession of all. . O58. 

‘The Convention of Commerce and Navigation 
vetweey the U. S, & Frauce concluded on the 241b 
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June, to-tz, was in the understanding 
and intent of both parties, as appears 
npon its face, only a temporary ar. 
rangement of the points of difference 
between them, of the most i diate 


mu3 of Panama, a Congress at which! 
each of them should be represented, 
to deliberate upon objects important to 
the welfare of all. The Republics of 





aod pressing urgency. It was limited, 
in the first instance, to two years, trom 
the first of October, 1822, but with a 
proviso that it should further continue 
in force till the conclusion of a general 
and definitive treaty of commerce, un- 
less terminated by a notice six months 
in advance, of either of the parties to 
the other. Its operation,so far as it ex- 
tended,has been mutually advantageous; 
and at still continues in force by com- 
mon coaseot. But it left unadjusted 
several objects of great interest to the 
citizens and subjects of both countries, 
aod particularly a mass of claims, to 
considera>le amount, of citizens of the 
United States upon the government of 
France, of indemnity for property taken 
or destroyed under circumstances of 
the most aggravated and outrageous 
character Inthe long period curing 
which continual and earnest appeals 
have been made to the equity and mag- 
nanimity of France, in behalf of these 
claims, their justice has not been, as it 
could not be, denied. It was hoped 
that the accession of a new sovereign 
to the throne would have afforded a 
favorable opportunity for presenting 
them to the consideration of his Gov. 
ernment. They have been presented 
and urged hitherto, without effect — 
The repeated and earnest representa. 
tions of our minister at the Court of 
France, remain, as yet, even without an 
answer. Were the demands of nations 
upon the justice of each other suscepti. 
ble of adjudication by the sentence of ano 
impartial tribunal, those to which | now 
refer would long since have been set- 
tled, and adequate indemnity would 
have been obtained, ‘l'here are large 
amounts of similar claims upon the Ne- 
therlands. Naples, and Denmark. For 
those upon Spain, prior to 1819, indem- 
nity was, after many years of forbcars 
ance, obtained, and those upon Sweden 
have been lately compromised by a pri- 
vate settlement, in which the claimants 
themselves have acquiesced, The Gov- 
ernment of Denmark and of Naples 
have been recently reminded of those 
yet existing against them; nor will any 
of them be forgotten, while a hope 
may be indulged of obtaining justice, 
by the means within the constitutional 
power ofthe Executive, and without re- 
sorting to thove measures of self-red ress, 
which, as well as the time, circumstan- 
ces, and occasion, which may require 
them, are within the exclusive compe- 
tency of the Legislature, 


It is with great satisfaction that J 
am enabled to bear witness to the lib- 
eral epirit with which the Republic of 
Colombia has made satisfaction for 
well established claims of a similar 
character. Aud among the documents, 
now communicated to Congress, will 
be distinguished a Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation with that Re- 
public, the ratifications of which have 
been exchanged since the last recess of 
the Legislature. The negotiation of 
similar treaties with all the indepen- 
dent South American States, has been 
contemplated, and may yet be accom- 
plished. ‘The basis of them all, as 
proposed by the United States, has 
been laid in two principles; the one, of 
entire and unqualified reciprocity; the 
other, the mutual obligation of the 
parties to place each other permaneat- 
ly upon the footing of the mest favored 
nation. ‘These principles are, indeed, 
indispensable to the effectual emanci 
pation of the American hemisphere 
from the thraldcm of colovizing mo- 
nopolies and exclusions---an event ra- 
pidly realizing in the progress of hu- 
man affairs, and which the resistance 
still opposed in certain parts of Europe 
to the acknowledge of the Southern 
American Republics as independent 
States, will, it is believed, contribute 
more effectually to accomplish. ‘The 
time has been, and that not remote, 
when some of those States might, in 
their anxious desire to obtain a nomin- 
al recognition, have accepted of a no- 
minal independence, clogged with bur- 
densome conditions, and exclusive com- 
mercial privileges, granted to the na- 
tion from hich they have separated, 
to the disadvantage of all others. They 
are now all aware that such conces- 
sions to any European nation, would 
be incompatible with that indepen- 
dence which they have declared and 
maintained, 


Among the measures which have 
been suggesied to them by the new 
relations with one another, resulting 
from the recent changes of their con- 
dition, 1s that of assembling, at the Isth- 


Colombia, of Mexoc, and of Central 
America, have already deputed Plen. 
ipotentiaries to sach a meeting, and 
they have invited the United States 
to be alsorepresented there by their 
ministers. The invitation has been 
accepted, and ministers on the part of 
the United States will be commissioned 
to attend at those deliberations, and to 
take partin them, so far as may be 
compatible with that neutrality from 
which itis neither our intention, nor 
the desire of the other AmericanStates, 
that we should depart. 

The Commissioners uoder the Sev~ 
enth Article of the Treaty of Ghent 
have so nearly completed their labors, 
that, by the Report recently received 
from the Agent on the part of the U- 
nited States, there is reason to expect 
that the Commission will be closed at 
their next session, appointed for the 
22d of May of the ensuing year. 

The other Commission, appointed to 
ascertain the indemnities due for slaves 
carried away from the United States, 
after the close of the late war, have 
met with some difficulty, which has de- 
layed their progress in the inquiry.— 
A reference has been made to the Bri- 
tish Government on the subject, whicb 
it may be hoped, will tend to hasten 
the decision of the Commissioners, or 
serve as a substitute for it. 

Among the powers specifically grant- 
ed to Congress by the Constitution, are 
those of establishing laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States, and of providing for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, aod for governing such part of 
‘hem as may be employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States. The mag- 
nitude aod complexity of the interests 
affected by legislation upon these sab 
jects, may account for the fact, that, 
long and often as both of them have 
occupied the attention, and animated 
the debates of Congress, no systems 
have yet been devised for fulfilling, to 
the satisfaction of the community, the 
duties prescribed by these grants of 
power. To conciliate the claim of 
the individual citizen to the enjoyment 
of personal liberty, with the effective 
obligation of private contracts, is the 
difficult problem to be solved by a law 
of bankruptcy. These are objects of 
the deepest interest to society; affect. 
ing all thatis precious in the existence 
of multitudes; of persons, many ot them 
in the classes essentially dependent & 
helpless; of the age requiring nurture, 
and of the sex entitled to protectron, 
from the free agency of the parent and 
the husband, The organization of 
the militia is yet more indispensable 
to the liberties of the country. It is 
only by an effective militia that we 
cau at once enjoy the repose of peace, 
and bid defiance to foreign aggression: 
it is by the militia that we are constr- 
tuted an armed nation, standing in per- 
petual panoply of defence, 1n the pre- 
sence of all the other nations of the 
earth. To this end, it would pve ne- 
cessary so to shape its organization as 
to give it a more united and active en 
ergy. There are laws for establish 
ing an uniform militia throughout the 
United States, and for arming and e 
quipping its whole body. But it is 
a body of dislocated members, without 
the vigor of unity, and having little 
ofuniformity but the name. ‘To infuse 
into this most important institution the 
power of which it is susceptible, and 
to make it available for the defence of 
the Union, at the shortest notice, and 
at the smallest expense of time, of 
life, and of treasure, are among the 
benefits to be expected from the perse- 
vering deliberations of Congress 

Among the unequivocal indications 
of our mutual prosperity, ts the flour. 
ishing state of our finances. The rev. 
enues ofthe present year, from all 
their principal sources, will exceed the 
anticipations of the last. The balance 
in the Treasury, on the first of Jaoua- 
ry last, was a little short of two mil 
lions of dollars, exclusive of two mil- 
tions and a half, being the moiety of 
the loan of five mil'ions, authorized by 
the act of »6th May, 1824 The re- 
ceipts into the Treasury, from the first 
of January to the thirtieth of Septem- 
be:, exclusive of the other moiety oi 
the same loan, are estimated at six 
teen millions five huodred thousand 
dollars; and it is expected that those o! 
the current quarter will exceed five 
millions of dollars; forming an aggre 
gate of receipts of nearly twenty-two 
millions, independent of the loan. The 
expenditures of the year will not ex 








ceed that sum more than two millions- 


By those expenditures, nearly eight 
millions of the principal of the public 
debt have been discharged. More 
than a million has been devoted to the 
debt of gratitude to the warriors of the 
Revolution: a nearly eqnal sum to the 
construction of fortifications, and the 
acquisition vf ordnance, and other 
permanent preparatives of national de 
fence: half a million to the gradual in 
crease of the navy: an equal sum for 
purchases of Territory from the In- 
dians,and payment of annuities to them: 
and upwards ofa million for objects of 
Internal Improvement, authorized by 
special acts of the last Congress. If 
we add to these, tour millions of dol 
lars for payment of interest upon the 
public debt, there remains a sum of a- 
bout seven millions, whica have de. 
frayed the whole expense of the Ad- 
ministration of Government, in its Le- 
gislative, Executive, aod Judiciary 
Departments, including the support of 
the Military and Naval Establishments, 
and all the occasional contingencies of 
a Government co-extensive with the 
Union. 

The amount of duties secured on 
merchandise imported from the com- 
mencement of the year, is about 25 
millions anda half; and that which 
will accrue during the current quar- 
ter, is estimated at five millions and a 
half ; from these thirty-one millions, 
deducting the drawbacks, estimated at 
less than seven millions, a sum exceed- 
ing twenty-four millions will constitute 
the revenue of the year ; and of the 
ceed the whole expenditures will ex- 
year. The entire amount of the pub 
lic debt remaining due on the first of 
January next, will be short of eighty- 
one millions of dollars 

By an act of Congress of the 3d of 
March last, a loan of twelve millions 
of dollars was authorized at four and 
a half per cent. forastock of six per 
cent tu create a fund for extinguishing 
an equal amount of the public debt, 
bearing ao interest of six per cent. re. 
deemable in 1826. An account of the 
measures taken to give effect to this 
act will be laid before you by the Se- 
cretary of the treasury. As the object 
which it had 10 view has been but par- 
tially accomplished, if it will be for 
the consideration of Congress, whether 
the power with which it clothed the 
Executive should not be renewed at an 
early day of the present session, and 
under what modifications, 

The act of Congress of the 3d March 
last, directing the secretary of the 
Treasury to subscribe, in the name and 
for the use of the United States, for 
1500 shares of the capital stock 
of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Company, has been executed 
hy the actual subscription © the 
amount specified; and such other 
measures have been adopted by that 
officer, under the act, as the fulfilment 
of its intentions requires, The Jatet 
accounts received of this important 
undertaking, authorise the belief that 
it is in successful progress. 

The payments into the Treasury 
from proceeds of sales of the Public 
Lands, during the present year, were 
estimated at one million of dollars.— 
The actual receipts for the first two 
quarters have fallen very little short 
of that sum: it is not expected that the 
second half of the year will be equally 
productive; but the income of the yea! 
from that source may now be safely es- 
timated ata million anda half. The 
Act of Congress of 8th May, 1824, tu 
provide for the extinguishment of the 
debt due to the United States by. the 
purchasers of public lands, was limited. 
in its operation of relief to the purcha 
ser,to the tenth of April Jast, Its ef 
fect at the end of the quarter during 
which it expired, was to reduce that 
sum from ten to sever millions. By 
the operation of similar prior laws of 
relief, from and since that of second ot 
March, 1821, the debt had been reduc 
ed, fram upwards of twenty two mil 
lions tote». It is exceedingly desira- 
ble that it should be extinguished al 
together; and to facilitate that consum- 
mation, I recommend to Congress the 
revival, for one year more, of the Act 
of the 18th May, 1824, with such pro- 
visional modification as may be neces: 
ry to guard the public interests against 
fradulent practices in the re sale of the 
relinquished land, The purchasers of 
public lands are among the most useful 
f our fellow citizens; and, since the 
ystem of sales for cash alone has been 
introduced, great indulgence has been 
justly extended to those who had pre- 
viously purchased upon credit! The 
debt which had been contracted unde: 
the credit sales had become unwieldy, 
and its extinction was alike advantage- 
ous to the purchaser and the public.— 
Under the system of sales, matured, as 
it has been, by experience, and adapted 
to the exigencies of the times, the lands 
will continue as they have become, an 


abundant source of revenue; and when 
the pledge of them to the public credi- 
tor shall have been redeemed by the 
entire discharge of the national debt, 
the sweling tide of wealth with which 
they replenish the commcn Treasury 
may be madeto reflow in unfailing 
streams of improvement from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ocean. 

The condition of the various branches 
of the public service, resorting from the 
Department of War, and their adminis- 
tration during the current year, will be 
exhibited in the Report from the Se- 
cretary of War, and the accompanying 
documents herewith communicated — 
The organization and discipline of the 
Army are effective and satisfactory.— 
To counteract the prevalence of diser- 
tion among the troops, it has been sug 
gested to withhold from the men a small 
portion of their monthly pay, until the 
period of their discharge; and some ex- 
pedient appears to be necessary, to pre- 
serve and maintain among the officers 
so much of the art of borsemanship as 
could scarcely fail to be found wanting, 
on the possible sudden eruption of a war 
which should overtake us unprovided 
with a single corps of cavalry. The 
Military Academy at West-Point, un- 
der the restrictions ofa severe but pa 
ternal superintendence, recommends 
itself mere and moreto the patronage 
of the Nation; and the number of meri- 
torivus officers which it forms and in 
troduces to the public service, furnish- 
es the means of multiplying the under 
takings of public improvements, t 
which their acquirements at that insti 
tution are peculiarly adapted. The 
school of Artillery psactice, established 
at Fortress Monroe, is well suited fo: 
the same purpose, and may need the 
aid of further legislative provision te 
the sameend. The Reports from the 
various officers at the head of the ad 
ministrative branches of the military 
service, conpected with the quartering, 
clothing, subsistence, health aud pav of 
the Army, exhibit the assiduous vigi- 
lence of those officers in the perform- 
ance of their respective duties, and the 
faithful accountability which has per- 
vaded every part of the system. 

Our relations with the numeruos 
tribes of aboriginal natives of this coun 
try, scatered over its extensive surface 
and so dependent, even for their exis 
tence, apon our power, have been, du'- 
ing tbe present year, highly interesting, 
An act of Congress, of 25th May, 1824 
mace an appropriation to defray the 
expenses of making treaties of trade 
and friendship with the Indian tribes 
beyond the Mississippi. An act of 3: 
March, 1825, authorized treaties to be 
made with the Indians for their conse 
to the making of a road from the fron 
tier of Missouri to that of New Mexico. 
And another act, of the same date 
provided for defraying the expense o! 
holding treaties with the Sioux, Chip 
peways, Menomenees, Sauks, Foxes, 
kc. for the purpose of establishing 
boundaries and promoting peace be- 
tween said tribes. The first and last 
objects of these acts have been accom 
plished, and the second is still in a pro 
cess of execution. The treaties which, 
since the last session of Congress, have 
been concluded with the several tribes 
will be laid before the Senate for their 
consideration, conformably to the Con 
stitution. They comprise large anc 
valuable acquisitions of territory; and 
theysecure an adjustment of boundaries; 
and give pledges of permanent peace 
between several tribes which had bee 
long waging bloody wars against each 
other. 


On the 12th of February last a treaty 
was signed at the Indian Springs, de 
tween Commissioners appointed on the 
part of the United States, and certain 
Chiefs and individuals of the Creek 
Nation of Indians, which was received 
at the Seat of Government only a fev 
days before the close of the last Sessior 
of Congress and of the late Administra- 
tion. The advice and consent of the 
Senate was given to it on the 3d ot 
March, too late for it’ to receive the 
ratification of the then President of the 
United States: it was ratified on the 7t 
of March, under the unsuspecting 
impression that it had been negotiated 
in good faith, in the confidence inspired 
by the recommendation of the Senate 
Ihe subsequent transactions in relatio 
to this Treaty,will form the subject ot 
s¢parate Message. 


The appropriations made by Con 
gress, for public works, as well in tt 
construction of fortifications, as for pu 
poses of Internal Improvement, so far + 
they have been expended, have beer 
faithfully applied. Their progress h. 
»eew delaved by the want of suitable offi- 
cers for superintending them, Ap in 
crease of both the Corps of Engineers 
Military and Topographical, was recom - 
mended by my predecessor, at the last 
Session of Congress. The reasons up 
on which that recommendation wa 
founded, subsist in all their force, an 
have acquired additional urgency since 
that time. It may also be expedient t: 


into a Corps similar to the present esta- 
blishment of the Corps of Engineers. 
The Military Academy at West Point 
will furnish, from the Cadets annually 
graduated there, officers well qualified 
for carrying this measure into effect. 
The Board of Engineers for Internad 
Improvement, appointed for carrying in- 
to execution the Act of Congress of 30th 
of April, 1824, “to procure the necessary 
surveys, plans, and estimates, on the sub- 
ject of.roads and canals,” have been -ac- 
tively engaged in that service from the 
close of the last Session of Congress. 
They have completed the surveys neces- 
sary for ascertaining ‘the practicability 
of a Canal from the Chesapeake Bay to 
the Ohio River, and are preparing a full 
Report on that subject, which, when 
completed, will be laid before you. The 
same observation is to be made with re- 
gard to thetwo other objects of national 
importance upon which the Board have 
been occupied; viz. the accomplishment 
of a National Road from this City to New 
Orleans, and the practicability of uniting 
the waters of Luke Memphramagog with 
Connecticut River, and the improves 
ment of the navigation of that River.— 
The surveys have been made, and are 
nearly completed. The Report may be 
expected at an early period during the 
present Session of Congress. 


Acts of Congress of the last Sessions 
relative to the surveying, marking, or ° 
\ayiag out, roads in the Territories of 
Florida, Arkansas, and Michigan, from 
Missouri to Mexico, and for the contin. 
uation of the Cumberland Road, are, 
some of them, fully executed, and others 
inthe process of execution. Those for 
completing or commencing fortifications 
have been delayed only so far as the Corps 
of Engineers has been inadequate to furs 
nish officers for the necessary superin- 
tendence of the works. Under the act 
confirming the statutes of Virginie and 
Maryland, incorporating the Chesapeake 
and Otio Canal Company, three Come 
missioners on the part of the United 
States have been appointed for opening 
books and receiving subscriptions, in 
concert with a like number of Commis- 
sioners appointed on the part of each of 
those states. A meeting of the Com- 
inissioners has been postponed, to await 
the definite Report of the Board of Ene 
gineers. The light-houses and monue 
ments for the safery of our commerce 
and mariners; the works for the sceurity 
of Plymouth Beach, and for the preser- 
vation of the Islands in Boston Harbour; 
have received the attention required by 
the laws relating to those objects respec- 
tively. The continuation of the Cum . 
berland Road, the most important of 
them all, after surmounting no inconsi- 
derable difficulty in fixing upon the di- 
rection of the road, has commenced un- 
der the most promising auspices, with 
theimprovements of recent invention in 
the mode of construction, and with the 
advantage of a great reduction in the 
comparative cost of the work. 


The operation of the laws relating to 
the Revolutionary Pensioners may de- 
serve the renewed consideration of Cone 
gress. The act of 18th March, 1818, 
while it made provision for many meri- 
torious and indigent citizens, who had 
served in the War of Independence,open- 
ed adoor to numerous abuses and im- 
positions, To remedy this, the act of 
Ist May, 1820, exacted proofs of abso~ 
lute indigence, which many really in want 
were unable, and all, susceptible of that 
delicacy which is allied to many vir< 
tues, must be deeply reluctant to give. 
The result has been, that some among 
the least deserving have been retained, 
«nd some in whom the requisites both of 
worth and want were combined, have 
been stricken from the list As the 
numbers of these venerable relics of an 
age gone by diminish; as the decays of 
body, mind, and estate, of those that sur- 
vive, must, in the common ceurse of na- 
ture, increase; should not a more lib- 
eral pertion of indulgence be dealt out 
to them? 


May not the want, in most instances, 
»¢ inferred from the demand, when the 
ervice can be duly proved; and may 
not the last days of human infirmity be 
spared the mortificstion of purchasing 
@ pittance of reliet only by exposure of 
iis own necessities? I submit to Con- 
gress the expediency either of providing 
for individual cases of this description. by 
special enactment; or of revising the 
Act of Ist May 1820 with a view to mit- 
gate the rigour cf its exclusions in fa- 
vor of persons to whom charity new bee 

owed can scarcely discharge the debt 

P justice. 


The portion of the Naval force of the 
Union in actual service, has been chief- 
ly employed on three stations: the Me- 
literranean, the coasts of South Ame- 
rica bordering on the Pacific Ocean, & 
the West Indies An occasional crui- 
ser has been sent torange along the Af- 
rican shores most polluted by the traffic 
of slaves; one armed vessel has been sta- 
tioned or. the coast of our eastern boun- 
dary, tocruise along the fishing grounds 

Hudson’s Bay, and on the coast of 
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frigate has been employed in restoring 
“to his native soil, and domestic enjoy- 
ments, the veteran hero whose youthfu 
blood and treasure had freely flowed i 
the cause of our country’s Indepen- 
dence, and whose whole life had been a 
series of services and sacrifices to the 
improrement of his fellow men. The 
visit of General Latave te, alike hono- 
rable to himself and te our country, 
closed, as it had commenced, with the 
most affecting testimonials of devoted 
attachment on bis part, and of unbound 

ed gratitude of the people to him in 
return. It will form, hereafter, a plea 

sing incident in the annals of our Unior 

giving to real history the intense inter- 
est of romance, and signally marking 
the unpurchaseable tribute of a nation’s 
social affections to the disinterested 
champion of (he liberties of human kind, 

The constant maintenance of a smal! 
squadron in the Mediterranean isa ne- 
céssary substitute for the humiliating al- 
ternative of paving tribute for the secu 
rity of our commerce in that sea, an: 
for a precarious peace, atthe mercy ot 
every caprice of four Barbary States, 
by whom it was liable to De violated. 
An additional motive for keeping a res 
pectable force stationed there at this 
time, is found in the maritime war rag 
ing between the Greeks and Turks; anc 
in Which ‘the neutral navigation of thi 
Union is always in danver of outrage & 
depredation. A few instances have oc 
curred of such Cepredations upon ou 
merchant vessels byprivateers or pirates 
wearing the Grecian flag, but withon 
real authority from the Greek or any 
other government. i:c¢ heroic strug 
gles of the Greeks thernselves, in whic! 
our warmest sympathies as freemen anc 
Christians have been engaged, have con- 
tinued to be maintained with vicisitudes 
of success adverse and favorable, 

Similar motives have rendered expe- 
dient the keeping of al ke force on the 
coasts cf Perwand Cuili on the Pacific 
The irregular and couvulsive characte: 
of the war upon tlie shores, has been ex 
tended tothe conflicts upon the ocean, 
An active warfare has been kept up four 
years, with alternate sucess, though ge- 
nerally to the American Patriots, But 
their naval forces have uot always been 
uncer the control of their own governe 
ments. Blockades, unjustifiable upon 
any acknowledged principles of imerna 
tional law, have been proclaimed by of 
ficers in command; and though disuyow- 
ed. by the supreme authorities, the pro 
tection of our own commerce agains! 
them has been made cause of complaint 
and of erroneous imputations upon som 
of the most gallant officers of our Navy. 
Complaints equally groundless have 
been made by the commanders of the 
Spanish Royal forces i those seas; but 
the moat effective protection to ou 
commerce has been the flag, and the 
firmness of our own confmading offi 
cers. The cessation of the war, by the 
complete triumph of the Patriot cause, 
has removed, it is hoped, all cause of 
dissension with one paity, and all vestige 
of force of the other. But an unsettled 
coast of many degrees of latitude, form- 
ing a part of our own (erritory, and a 
flourishing commerce and fishery, ex- 
tending to the islands of the Pacific and 
to China, still require that the protecting 
power of the Union should be displayed 
under its flag as well upon the ocean as 
upon the land. 

The objects of the West India squad 
ron have been to carry into execution 
the laws for the suppression of the Af 
rican slave trade: for the protection of 
our commerce against vessels of pira 
tical character, though bearing commis 
sions from either of the beiligerent par- 
ties; for its protection against open and 
unequivocal pirates. These objects, 
during the present year, have been ex- 
cluded from the use of our flag; and if 
some few citizens of our country have 
continued to set the laws of the Union, 
as well as those of nature and humanity 
at‘defiance, by persevering in that abo- 
minable traffic, it has been only by shet- 
tering themselves under the bawners o! 
other nations, less earnest for the tota! 
extinction of the trade than ours. The 
irregular privateers have, within the las 
year, been in a great measure banished 
from those seas; and the pirates for 
months past, appear to have been almvus 
entirely swept away from the borders & 
the shores of the two Spanizh islands in 
those regions, The active, persevering, 
and untemitted energy of Captain War- 
rington, and of the officers and men un 
der his command, on that trying and pe 
tilous service, have been crowned wit! 
signal success, and are entitled to the 
approbatiop of their country. But ex 
perience has shown, that not evena tem 
porary suspension or relaxation from as- 
siduity can be indulged on that station, 
without re*producing piracy and murder 
in all their horrors; nor is it provable 
that, for years to come, our immensely 
valdeble commerce in those sees ca 
navigate in security, without the steady 
continuance of an armed furce devoted 
to its’ protection. 

It ‘were indeed a vain and dangerous 
illusion to believe, that, in the present 0. 
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probable condition of human society, a 
commerce so extensive and so rich as 
ours could exist and be pursued in safe- 
ty, Without the continual support of a 
nilitary morine—the only arm by which 
the power of this confederacy can be 
estimated or felt hy foreign nations, and 
the only standing military force which 
can nevcr be dangerous to our own li- 
verties et home. A permanent Naval 
Peace Esta slishment, therefore, adapted 
'o that gigantic growth with which the 
nati nis advancing in its career, is a- 
mong the subjects which have already 
ccupied the foresight of the last con- 
sress, and which will deserve your seri- 
us deliberations. Our navy, commenc- 

d at an early peviod of our present 
aolitical organization, upon ascale co.n- 
mensurate with the incipient energies, 
the scanty resources, and the compara- 
tive indigence of our infancy, was even 
hen found adcquate to cope with all the 
powers of Barbary, save the first, and 
with one of the principal maritime pow. 
ersof Europe. At a period of further 
idvancenvent, but with little accession of 
strength, it not only sustained with ho- 
ior the most unequal of conflicts, but 
overed itscif and our country with un- 
fading glory. But it is only since 
he close of the late war, that, by 
the number and foree of the ships of 
vhich it was composcd, it could deserve 
tne pame ofanavy. Yet it rétains near- 
y the same or, anization as when it con- 
isted only of five frigates. The rules 
od regulations by which it is governed 
urgently call for revision, aad the wam 
of a Naval School of Instruction, cor- 
responding with the Military Academy 
it Wesi Point, for the formation of sci 
vufic and accomplisiied officers, is fel 
with daily grief and aggravation, 

The act of Congress of the 26t! 
May, 1824 authorizing an examination 
aud survey of the barbor of Charlestor 
in South Carolina, ef St. Mary’s, i 
Georgia, aud of the coast of Floridi 
vod for other purposes, bas been execu 
ted so far as the appropriationwould ac 
nit. Those of the 3d of March las 
uthor'z ng the establishment ef a Nav) 
Yard end Depot on the Coast of Flo 
ida, in the Gulf of Mcxico, and autho: 
2iog the buiding of ten sloops of war, 
ind tor other purposes are in the cours 
af execution: for the the particulars o 
which, and other objects connected with 
ihis Department, I refer to the Report 
£ the Secretary of the Navy, herewith 
communicated. 

A Report from the Postmaster Gen- 
ral is also submitted, exhibited the pre- 
sent Dejartment, For the first time 
for many years, the receipts for the year 
ending on tne Ist of July lat, exceeu- 
ing the expenditures during the same 
period, to tiie a:nourt of more than for- 
tyefive thousand doiars. Other facts, 
equally creditable to the adminict ation 
oft he Depa tment, arc, Wit. mm twe 
years from the lst Juiy1823,1n improve- 
ment of more toa, one hundred and 
eighty-five tuousand dollers in its pecu 
nialy affairs has been realized: thet in 
te same interval the increase of the 
transportation of the mail bas exceeded 
ne million five hundred thousand miles 
annually; and thet one thousend and for- 
ty new post offices have been establish 
ed. It hence appears, that, under judi 
cious mavagement, the income from this 
establishment may be relied on as fully 
adequate to delay ‘ts expenses; and 
teat, by the discontinuance of post 
roads, atogether unproductive, others 
of more useful character nay be open- 
ed, till the circulation of the mail shal! 
keep pace with the spread of our popu- 
ation; and the comlorts of friendly cor 

e-pondence, the excianges of interna 

taffic,ard tie lights of the periodica 
press, shall be distributed to the reimoe 
est corners of the Unien, at a charge 
saccely preceptible to any individual, 
aid without the cost of a dollar to the 
public tr acury, 

Upon this first occasion of addressing 
the Legislature of the Union, with which 
[have been honored, in presenting to 
their view the execution, so far as it has 
been effected, of the measures sanctioned 
by them, for promoting the Internal Im- 
provement of our country, I cannot close 
the communication without recommend- 
ing to their calm and per-evering consi- 
deration the general principle in a more 
enlarged extent. The great object of 
the institution of civil government, is the 
improyement of the condition of those 
who are parties to the social compact.— 
And no governmer* in’ whatever form 
constituted, can accomplish the lawful 
ends of its institution, but in proportion 
as it improves the condition of those over 
whow it is established. Roads and ca- 
nals, by multiplying and facilitating the 
commun cations and intercourse between 
distant regions, snd muliitudes of men, 
are among the most important means of 
imprevement. But moral, political, in- 
tellectual improvement, are duties 
signed by the Author of our existence, to 
social, no less than individual man. For 
the fulfilment ef those duties, govern- 
ments are invested with power; and to 
the attainment of the end, the progres 
sive improvement of the condition of the 
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Government, the exercise of delegated 
power,is a daty as sacred and indispensa- 
ble,as the usurpation of power not grant- 
ed is criminal and odious. Among the 
first, perhaps the very first instrument for 
the improvement of the condition of men 
is knowledge: and to the acquisition of 
much of the knowledge adapted to the 
wants, the comforts, and enjoyments of 
human life,public institutions and semin- 
aries of learning are essential. So con- 
vinced of this was the firstof my prede- 
cessors in this office, now first in the me- 
mory. as. living, he was first in the hearts 
of our country. that once and again in his 
addresses to the Congresses with whom he 
co-operated in the public service, he ear- 
nestly recommended the establish ment of 
seminaries of learning, to prepare for the 
emergency of peace and war--a national 
university and a military academy. With 
respect to the latter, had he lived to the 
nresent day, in turning his eyes to the in- 
stitution at West Point, he would have 
enjoyed the gratification of his most ear- 
nest wishes. But, in surveying the city 
which has been honored with his name, 
he wonld have seen the spot of earth 
which he had destined and bequeathed to 
the use and benefit of his country, as the 
site of an university, still bare and bar- 
ren. 

In assuming her station among the ci- 
vilize | nations of the earth, it would seem 
that our country had contracted the 
engagement to contribute her share of 
mind, of labour and of expense, to the im 

provement of those parts of knowledge 
which lie beyond the reach of individual 
acquisition ; and particularly to geogra- 
phical and astronomical science. Looking 
back to the history only of the half cen- 
tury since the Declaration of our Inde- 
pendence, and observing the generous 
emulation with which the governments of 
France, Great Britain and Russia. have 
devoted the genius, the intelligence, the 
treasures of their respective nations, to 
the common impro ement of the species 
in these branches of science, is it not in- 
cumbent upon us co inquire, whether we 
are not bound, by obligations of a high 
and honourable character, to contribute 
our portion of energy and exertion to the 
common stock ? The voyages of disco- 
very, prosecuted in the course of that 
time, at the expense of those nations, 
have sot only redounded to their glory, 
but to the improvement of human know- 
ledge. We have been partakers of that 
improvement, and owe for it a sacred 
debt, not only of grat tude, but of equal 
or proportional exertion in the same com- 
mon cause. Of the cost of these under- 
takings, if the mere expenditures of outfit, 
equipment, and completiou of the expe- 
ditions, were to be considered the only 
charges, it would be unworthy of a great 
and generous nation te take a second 
thought. One hundred expeditions of 
citcumnavigation, like those of Cook and 
La Perouse, would not burden the exche- 
quer of the Nation fitting them out, so 
much as the ways and means of defray- 
ing a single campaign in war. But, if 
we take into the account the lives of 
those benefactors of mankind, of which 
their services in the cause of their species 
were the purchase, how shall the cost of 
those heroic enterprises be estimated ? 
And what compensation can be made to 
them or theircoUntries, for them? Is it 
not by bearing them in affectionate re- 
membrance ? [s it not still more by imi- 
tating their example ? by enabling coun- 
trymen of our own to pursue the sane 
oarreer, and to hazard their lives in the 
same cause? 

In invating the attention of Congress 
to the subject of Internal Improve. 
ments, upon a view thus enlarged, ir 
is not my cesign to recommend the 
equipment of an expedition for cir- 
cumnavigating the globe for purposes 
of scientific reseatch and inquiry. We 
have objects of useful investigation 
nearer home, and to which our cares 
may be more beneticially applied. 
The interior of our own territories has 
yet been very imperfectly explored 
Our coasts, along many degrees of la 
titude upon the shores of the Pacitic 
ocean, though much frequented by our 
Spirited commercial navigators, have 
been barely visited by our public ships 
The River of the Weet, first fully die- 
covered and navigated by a country- 
man of our own, still bears the name of 
the ship in which he ascended its wa- 
ters, and claims the protection of our 
irmed national flag at its month. With | 
the establishment of a military pos: 
ibere, or at some other point of that 
coast, recommended by my predeces- 
sor, and already matured, in the delib- 
erations of the last Congress, f would 
suggest the expediency of connecting 
the equipment of a public ship for the 

xploration of the whole northwes 
coast of this continent. 

The establishment of an 
‘tandard of Weights and Measures, was 
me of the specific objects contemplat 
od in the formation of our Constitution, 
ind -to tix that standard, was one of the 
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that instrument, toCongress. The go- 
vernmente of Great Britain and France 
have scarcely ceased to be occupied 
with inquiries and speculations on the 
same subject, since the existence of our 
constitution, and with them it has ex- 
panded into profound, laborious, and 
expensive researches into the figure of 
the earth, and the comparative leogth 
of the pendulum vibrating seconda in 
various latitudes, from the Equator to 
the Pole. These researches have re- 
sulted in the composition and publica- 
tion ot several works highly interest- 
ing to the cause of science. ‘The ex- 
periments are yet in the process of per- 
formasce. Some of them have recent- 
ly Leen made onour own shores with. 
in the walls of one of our own colleges, 
and partly by one of our own fellow 
citizens. It would be honorable to our 
couotry if the sequel of the same ex- 
periments should be countenanced by 
the patronage of our government, as 
they have hitherto beea by those of 
France and Britain. 

Connected with the establishment of 
in University, or separate from it might 
ve undertaken the erection of an astro- 
nomical observatory, with provision for 
he support of an astronomer, to be in 
ccmstant attendance of observation upon 
the phenomena of t!e heavens; and for 
che periodical publication of his obser 
vations. It is with no feeling of pride, 
asan American, that the remark may 
be made, that, on the comparatively 
smail tery torial surface of Europe, are 
existing upwards of one hundred and 
thirty of tlese light houses of the skies; 
while, throughout the whole Ameri- 
can hemisphere, there is not one. It 
we reflect a moment upon the disco- 
veries, Which, in the last four cen- 
uries, have been made in the physical 
onstiitution of the universe, by the 
meons of these buildings, and of obser- 
vers stotoned in them, shall we doubt 
of their usefulness to every nation ?— 
And while scarcely a year passcs over 
our heads without bringing some new 
astronomical discovery to light, which 
we must fain receive at secona hand 
from Europe, ae we not cutting our 
selves off from the means of returning 
sight for liybt while we have neither ob- 
servatory nor observer upon our hall 
fthe globe, and the earth revolves in 
perpetual darkness to our unsearching 
eyes? 

When, on the 25th October, 1791, 
the first Presicent of the Unit:c States 
anncuuced t>) Congress the result of 
the first enumeration of the inhabitants 
of this Union, he informed them that 
the returns gave;the pleasing assurance 
that tae population of the U. States 
hordered on four million of persons.— 
Atthe distance of thirty years from 
tbat time, the last enumeration, five 
years since completed, presented @ po- 
pulation. bordering upon ten millions 
Perhaps, of o]\ tue evidences of a pros- 
vous and happy condition of bumap so- 

ic y, the rapidity of the increase of po- 
polation is the most unequivocal. But 
the demonstration of our prosperity 
rests nct alone upon this indication, 
Our commerce, our wealth, and the 
extent of our territories, have increased 
in corresponding proportions; ard the 
number of independent communities 
associated in our Federal Union, has 
since that time, nearly doubled. The 
legislative representation of the st.tes 
and people, in the two houses of Con 
gtess, has grown with the giowth of 
their constituent bodics, The House, 
which then conststed of sixty five meim- 
bers, now numbers upwards of two hun 
dred. The Senate, which consisted of 
twenty six members, has now forty 
eight. But the Executive, and still 
more the Judiciary Departments, are 
yet in a great measure ccnfined to thei 
primitive organization, and are now not 
adequete to the urgent wants of a still 
growing comunity 

The naval armaments, which, at an early 
period, forced themselves upon the necessi- 
ties of the union, soon led to the establishment 
of a Department of the Navy. Kut the De- 
partments of Foreign Affairs, and of the In- 
terior, which, early after the formation of the 
Government, had been united in one, con 
tinue so united at this time, to the unques- 
tionable detriment of the public service. the 
multiplication of our relations with the na 
tioas and Governments of the old world, has 
kept pact with thatof our population and 
commerce, while, within the last ten years, a 
new family of nations, in our own bemisphe re, 
has arisen among the inhabitants of the earth, 
with whom our intercourse. commercial and 
political, would, of itself, furnish occupation 
to an acuve and industrious Department 
The constitution of the Judiwiary, experi 
mental and imperfect as it was, even in Us 
infancy of our emsting Government, 1S yet 
more inadequate to the administration of na 
tional justice at our present maturity’ Nine 
years has elapsed since a predecessor in this 
office, vow not the last, the citizen who, per 
haps, of ali others throughout the Union, 
outributed most to the formation and estab 
lishment of our Constituiion, in his valedieto- 
ry aduress to Congress immediately pre ced- 
ig his retrrement from public life, urgent! 
recommeded the revision of the Juciciary 
aud the establishment of an additional bx 
cutive Department. The exigencies of the 
public service, and its unavowable deficien 
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sented by him as persuasive to the meas»re « 
and in recommending it to your deliberations 
Tam happy to have the influence of his |) eh 
authority,in aid of the undoubting convies 
tions of my own experience. 

The laws relating to the administr-'ion of 
the Patent Office are deserving of much can. 
sideration, and, perhaps, susceptible of some 
improvement. The grant of power to regu- 
late the action of Congress on this subject 
has specified both the end to be attained, and 
the means by which it isto be effected—to 
promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing, for limited times, to authors 
and inventors, the exclusive right to ther 
respective writings or discoveries. If an 
honest pride might be indulged in the reflec. 
tion that, on the records of that office, are al. 
ready found inventions, the usefulness of 
which has scarcely been transcended in the 
annals of human ingenuity, would not its ex- 
ultation be allayed by the inquiry, whether 
the laws have effectually insured to the in- 
ventors the reward destined to them by the 
Constitution, even a limited term of exclusive 
right to their discoveries ? 

On the 24th of December, 1799, it was re- 
solved by Congress that a marble monument 
should be erected by the United States at the 
city of Washington; that the family of General 
Washington should be requested to permit 
his body to be deposited under it; and that 
the monument be 80 designed as to commem- 
orate the great events of his military and poli- 
tical life. In reminding Congress of this re. 
solntion, and that the monument contempla- 
ted by it remains yet without execution. I 
shall indulge only the remarks, that the works 
in the Capitol are ap roaching to completion; 
that the consent of the family, desired by the 
resolution, was requested and obtained, that 
a monument has been recently erected in 
this city, at the expense of the nation, over 
the remains of another distinguished patriot 
ofthe Revolution; and that a spot has been 
reserved within the walls where you are de- 
liberating for the benefit of this and future 
ages. in which the*mortal remains may be 
deposited of him whose spirit hovers over 
you, and listens, with delight, to every ect of 
the Representatives of his Nation which can 
tend to exalt his or their country. 

The Constitution under which you are as: 
sembled is a charter of limited powers; after 
and solemn deliberation tipon all or anv of 
the objects, which, urged by an irresistible 
sense of my own duty, 1 have recommended 
to your attention, should you come to the con- 
clusion, that, however desirable in themselves 
the enactment of laws for effecting them, 
would transcend the powers committed to 
you by that venerable instrument which we 
are aif bound to support; Jet no consideration 
induce you to assume the exercise of powers 
not gratited to you by the People: But, if 
the power to exeicise exclusive legislat on in 
all cases whatsoever over the District of Co- 
lumbia; if the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, end excises. to pay the debts, 
and ‘provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States; if the 
ower to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States. and with 
the Indian tribes; to fix the standard of 
Weights and measurcs; to establish post-of- 
fices and post roads; to declare war; to raise 
and support armies; to provide and maintain 
a navy; to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property belonging to the United 
States; and to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and‘ proper for carrying these 
powers into execution: If these powers and 
others enumerated in the Constitution, may 
be effectually brought into action by laws 
promoting the improvement of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Manufactures, the cultivation 
and encouragement of the Mechanic and of 
the elegant Arts, the advancement of Litera. 
ture, and the progress of the Sciences, orna- 
mental and profoynd,—to refrain from exer. 
cising ‘them for the benefit of the People 
themselves, would be to hide in the earth the 
talent committed to our charge—would be 
treachr y to the most sacred of trusts. 

The spirit of improvement is abroad upon 
the earth. It stimulates the heart, and shar. 
pens the faculties, not of our fellow-citizens 
alone, but of the nations of Europe, and on 
their rulers, While dwelling with pleasing 
satisfaction upon the superior excellence of 
our political institutions, let us not be un. 
mindful that Liberty is Power; that the na. 
tion blessed with the largest portion of liber. 
ty, must, in proportion to its rumbers, be the 
most powerful nation upon earth ; and that 
the tenure of power by man, is, in the moral 
urposes of his Creator, upon condition that 
it shall be exercised to ends of benificence, 
to improve the condition of himself and his 
fellow-men. While foreign nations, less bles- 
sed with that freedom which is power, than 
ourselves, are advancing with gigantic strides 
in the career of public improvement ; were 
we to slumber in indolence, or fold our arms 
and proclaim to the world that we are palsied, 
by the will of our constituents, would it not 
be tocast away the bounties of Providence, 
and doom ourselves to perpetual inferiorty? 
In the course of the year now drawing to its 
close, we have beheld, under the auspices, 
and at the expense of this Union, a new Uni- 
versity unfold its portals to the sons of Sci- 
ence, and holding the torch of human im- 
provement to eyes that seek the light. We 
have seen, unlerthe preserving and enlight- 
ened enterprize of another state, the waters 
of out Western Lakes mingled with those of 
the Ocean- If undertakings like these have 
been accomplished in the compass of a few 
years by the authority of single members of 
our Confederation, can we, the Representa- 
tive Authorities of the whole Union, fall be- 
hind our fellow-servantsin the exercise of the 
trust committed to us for the benefit of our 
common Sovereign, by the accomplishment 
of works important to the whole, and to 
which neither the authority nor the resources 
of any one State can be adequate ? 

Finally, fellow-citizens, I shall await with 
cheering hope, and faithful co-operation, the 
result of your deliberations; assured that, 
without ‘neroaching upon the powers reser. 
ved to the authoritiesof the respective States 
or to the People, you will, with a due sense 
of your obligations to your country, and’ for 
the high responsibil ties weighing upon your- 
selves, give efficacy to the means committed 
to you forthe commo: goo? And may He 
who searches the hearts of the children of 
men, prosper your exertions to secure the 

less and promo‘ lughest 
welt of cur comntry 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Washington, December 6, 1825. 
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